2                   EDUCATION   IN   FASCIST   ITALY
Genovesi (1712-69) for a State organization of the schools of all
grades, which was to take the place of the Jesuit monopoly after
the expulsion of this order in 1767. Under French rule there
was more than planning. In 1806 the Imperial Lieutenant, Joseph
Bonaparte, issued a decree empowering the State to take charge
of all the schools, and in August of the same year all cities and
larger villages were ordered to have at least one male and one
female teacher. A few months later several Royal Colleges
(Collegi Reali) for boys were founded, and were very soon
followed by Royal Colleges for girls; the former, on the lines of
the French Lycees, became assimilated in the Kingdom of Italy
to the Ginnasii-Licei ('Gymnasium'-Lyceums); the latter still
remain under the same name. In 1809 a committee was set up
by Murat, including such men of culture as Vincenzo Cuoco,
Melchiorre Delfico, and Giuseppe Capecelatro, with the task of
formulating an educational plan for the whole State. The sugges-
tions were summed up in the Rapporto Cuoco, propounding a
highly centralized system of administration; all children in the
kingdom were required to attend elementary instruction in the
numerous schools which were to be set up all over the country;
secondary schools and universities were to be evenly distributed;
the State authorities were to have the right of appointing the
teachers and choosing the text-books. The plan finally adopted
was the one presented by the Minister Giuseppe Zurlo; it
differed from the other one in many ways, but the principles on
which it was based were very much the same. Many schools
were set up, among them sixteen Lyceums (Licet). Similar
measures were taken in other parts of Italy. The decree of the
Viceroy for the Regno Italico dated 4 March 1807 ordered the
foundation of eight Lyceums of the French type, four ,of them
residential (Convitti], all dependent on the State. Both primary
and secondary schools were reorganized on a broader basis in
1811.
While Governments followed with greater or lesser interest
the movement for wider and more up-to-date instruction, the
thinkers were alive to the need of doing much, and doing it soon,
for the enlightenment of the people. The provinces in which
speculation came nearest to, or resulted in, action were those of
Tuscany, Lombardy, and most of all Piedmont. Raffaello
Lambruschini (1788-1873), a Genoese, became a leader in
educational thought and practice in Tuscany. Between 1830
and 1843 he published the Guida 'deW Educator e which was read
and appreciated in the whole of Northern and Central Italy.
In the Preface to his Delia Educazione, published in 1850 he,
wrote: ' The foundations of political order lie in the moral order;